CHAPTER   III

HOW   FRANCE   THOUGHT    AND    FELT
BETWEEN  1815  AND   1848

THE 1848 revolution, said Lamartine, even though he had fore-
told it, 'surprised everyone*. By this he meant that it had heen
more sudden and quick than he had thought it would be. He had
expected a shower, not a thunderbolt out of an azure sky. The explana-
tion of this phenomenon was latent electricity and the high tension of
public opinion. Ever since 1789 France had resembled a plucked elastic
cord which vibrates from right to left, unable to come to rest. The
Revolution had stripped the monarchy and aristocracy of power and given
it to the bourgeoisie; Bonaparte, during the period of the Consulate, had
vainly tried to bring the country into equilibrium and to reconcile the
two halves of France; the-Restoration represented a 'Right' phase of
oscillation, with the Ordinances as its point of furthest stretch; the 1830
revolution had been a 'Left* phase, followed by the wonted return to
the Right. This constant restlessness had for sixty years kept the nation
in a feverish state which was unhealthy, but which, thanks to the excite-
ment it induced, made healthiness seem dull and insipid. The French
had heard so many eloquent voices, thrown up so many barricades, sung
so many Marseillaises, so often crossed 'the Alps and the Rhine' that
'their souls sang in brazen clarions* and they no longer wanted to do
without the smell of powder and glory. After each revolution, they went
through a short period of weariness and then, the minute they were
rested, re-entered a blazing period of exaltation. France could have dis-
covered a flat happiness in a present which was not without its charms;
she preferred to dream of the past or the future; she listened to history
and the poets. Politics, like literature and feelings, were romantic in
those days.

We have seen how, under Rousseau's influence, a reaction had taken
place in France against classical rationalism and libertinism in morals,
towards passionate love and a vague religious feeling. A whole pre-
romantic French literature extends from the Confessions to Paul et Vir-
ginie, from Madame de Stael to Chateaubriand. What are its character-
istics and what is romanticism? There are few words more difficult to
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